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decision of draughtsmanship which is usually associated
with Rogier van der Weyden. Its attribution to the
master's own work has therefore been renounced and it
is now assigned to a member of his studio.

Of DIRK BOUTS (1400-1475), another pupil of
Robert Campin, we have various representations.

Our Entombment (No. 664) is a deeply impressive
picture and possesses a breadth of treatment and
economy of detail which we do not always associate
\vith the Flemish school. The picture reflects an Italian
influence and is painted in tempera upon linen instead
of in oil medium upon panel, the more usual method in
the Netherlands. Tempera was very seldom used in the
North except for large decorations and designs on
banners.

The picture is planned with a profound sensibility
and everything is placed so as to intensify the tragedy
of the scene. Despite the lack of detail, the picture is
painted with the utmost care and the outline of the
back of Nicodemus (who stands at the end of the tomb)
reveals evidence of repeated alterations.

Dirk Bouts was a versatile artist and the other facets
of his talent are displayed in our Virgin and Child
(No* 2595) and in the sensitive Portrait of a Man
(No. 943). Dirk Bouts was a Dutchman by nationality
and was born at Haarlem; he lived very little in Holland
and finally set up his workshop in Louvain.

Among the generation of artists which followed Bouts
and Van der Weyden the most famous were Hans Mem-
line and HUGO VAN DER GOES (1435P-1482?). Un-
fortunately the National Gallery possesses no certain
example of Van der Goes* work since even our Death
of the Virgin (No. 658) is considered with suspicion.
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